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For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 236. 


The following interesting narrative was pub- 
lished a few years ago in the Advocate and 
Family Guardian which says it is a true inci- 
dent. 


“IT saw Father Perkins go by this morning; 
be has made a long trip this time,” said Mr. 
Keane, as he pushed back his chair from the 
dinner-table. 

“Oh, mother, may I go over and see him this 
afternoon?” and the sightless eyes of little Davie 
were turned pleadingly toward his mother, un- 
conscious of the pain which the words in which 
his request was framed gave her. 

“Yes, my poor lamb,” she answered, “and 
you shall take him a basket of the cakes I fried 
this morning.” 

The basket was soon filled, and Davie started 
of in fine spirits. He was a merry little lad in 
spite of his blindness, and that afternoon in the 
early springtime he could feel the warm sun- 
thine, though he could not see how it wrapped 
the distant hills in its soft splendor; his ear 
caught the musical ripple of the little brook be- 
tide which his path lay, if his eye could not dwell 
with delight on the charming little pictures it 
made, leaping madly down over the rocks at 
me place, and then creeping lazily along under 
the shining catkin-covered willows. 

“What a beautiful world it is,” the child said, 
sa fragrant breeze came floating by, telling 
him of the bank of violets he was passing, and 
he put down the basket to gather a few. 

No one would have thought him blind if they 
had not seen his eyes, for his fuot never stumbled 
inthe way. The country for miles around was 
# familiar to him as his father’s garden ; he had 
karned it by heart in his constant rambles be- 
fore the terrible blackness had shut it all away 

m him two years before the time of which we 
wnte. Many of these rambles he had taken in 
company with Father Perkins, as he was affec- 
lionately called, who was one of the earliest of 
the noble band of devoted ministers who left 
positions of honor and advancement in the East 
br a life of trial and discomfort in the far West. 

The “far West” in his day was the western 
part of Pennsylvania, and the wilderness of the 
Ohio, and all over this region his tall form, clad 
in his one suit of logwood and copperas-dyed 
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homespun, was a familiar and welcome sight. 
To summer’s heat and winter’s cold, to piercing 
winds and pouring rains he was alike indifferent. 
In appearance he certainly did not resemble an 
angel, but he came as an angel of mercy into 
many a lonely settler’s cabin, where sickness 
and poverty, either of soul or body, made life 
miserable. 

In one only earthly pleasure did he indulge. 
His love of botany amounted to a passion, and 
in his lonely rides he had collected and pre- 
served specimens of nearly all the native plants 
in several States. This collection of plants was 
the only valuable thing his cabin contained. 
And as Davie and we have now reached the 
cabin, we will go on with our story. 

“Tam very glad to see you, Davie. How is 
the good mother? and the other children? So 
she has sent me some doughnuts, has she? I 
thank her very much, for I have not had time 
to do any cooking since I came home. I have 
brought Some some new flowers with me that I 
want to show you after I finish sewing this patch 
ov my sleeve. The poor old coat and its owner 
are growing old together,” and the old man 
paused with a slight sigh. 

“ Father Perkins, why don’t you buy some new 
clothes?” Davie timidly asked. 

“Oh, my boy, I can’t afford to spend money 
for clothes when I see so many poor and sic 
people who need it, and the little I have goes 
such a little ways.” 

“Don’t all the money in the world belong to 
God ?” 

“ Yes, my lad, the silver and the gold are his, 
and he giveth it to whomsoever he will, to use in 
making the world happier and better.” 

“Well, please, won’t you ask Him to give my 
father a great lot of it, as much as a hundred 
dollars? Oh, please, do.” 

“ Why, Davie, what would your father do with 
all that money ?” 

“He would make me see.” 

And when the old man answered sadly that 
he feared that could never be done, the child 
eagerly explained how a man had stayed over 
night at their house a few weeks before, who had 
said that in the city of Philadelphia there lived 
a famous doctor who had anh a great many 
blind people. 

“ And bs believed he could cure me,” said 
Davie, “but it is so far, and the doctor’s bill 
would be so large, that father and mother said 
he might as well have told them to go to London 
and Paris. Just think! father says it would take 
a hundred dollars. But won’t you please ask 
God to give it to him some way ?” 

“Indeed I will,” said the old man, who knew 
well that God could provide the necessary means 
for the costly experiment. 

“ We will ask Him now,” and kneeling down 
with Davie, he told the Lord with childlike sim- 
oe why they wanted the money, and asked 

im to send it. 

“Do you think it will be there when I get 
home?” Davie asked. 

“T don’t know: God answers us in many ways, 


but He always answers. It may be He will not 
think best to send it for a long time, and per- 
haps He knows that it would not do any good, 
and so will not send it at all; but you know, 
Davie, some day you will see, and oh, the glori- 
ous sights!” And as the old man dwelt on the 
beauties of that land that lies “far out of sight 
while mortal robes enfold us,” Davie forgot his 
anxiety for a sight of the beauty of this world in 
glad anticipation of the glory of that. 

“ But now, Davie, it is getting late, and after 
you have looked at the flowers you will have to 
start for home, or the good mother will wonder 
what has become of her pet lamb.” 

It was a touching sight to see the blind child 
tenderly touching with his sensitive finger-tips 
the pressed blossoms, while the old man, with 
the enthusiasm of a boy, explained to him their 
botanical name and structure, colors and habits 
of growth. 

“There, my boy,” he said as he closed the book, 
“that makes the nine hundred and ninetieth: 
I hope I shall finish the thousand this summer. 
Ah! many are the years that have gone since I 
gathered the first one.” 

“You think more of your herbarium than of 
anything else in the world, don’t you?” Davie 
said. 

“ Why, yes, it is the only treasure I have in 
this world,” he answered, looking around at the 
rude furnishing of the cabin. 

Davie went home to dream that a raven flew 
into the window with a little bag in its bill full 
of gold dollars, and he was not surprised when a 
few days later his father brought a letter from 
the office, containing nothing but a check for 
one hundred dollars. But though Davie took it 
as a matter of course, his parents did not, and 
they tried in every possible way to find out who 
sent it, but without success. 

* * * * 

“Speaking of herbariums I have a very fine 
one of nearly a thousand specimens, I should 
like to show you,” said Prof. Cummings to his 
guest, a young professor from a neighboring col- 
lege, who as he opened the book read on the first 
leaf the name Joseph Perkins. 

With a wondering look he turned to Prof. 
Cummings and asked, “ Where did you get this?” 

“IT bought it,” was the reply. 

“From whom?” 

“ The collector himself. I got it a good many 
ears ago. An odd old chap he was, I remem- 
er.” 

“T knew him well, and I wish you would tell 
me all about it, for I cannot think what could 
have induced him to part with it. I know that 
he valued it above every earthly possession.” 

“Well, about fifteen no, it was seventeen 
years ago this spring, I took a trip through Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania. One night I stopped 
with this Mr. Perkins, a minister, I believe he 
was. Our conversation turned on the wild 

flowers of the region, and he showed me this her- 
barium. I had just lost a fine one of my own by 
fire, and I offered him a hundred dollars for this. 
He at once accepted my offer; though it seemed 
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to give him so much pain that in the morning, 
before I started, I proposed to take back the 
money and leave him the book, but he would 
not consent, saying, that it was the answer to a 
prayer, and so—but, what’s the matter; are you 
sick ?” 

“Do you know who I am?” 
his young companion made. 

“Why, yes, you are Professor Keane, who oc- 
cupies the scientific chair in T College, 
author of a standard text-book on botany and—” 

“That will do; now listen. Seventeen years 
ago this spring, I was a poor blind boy, who had 
just heard that there was hope that I might re- 
cover sight if I could reach a skilful oculist in 
Philadelphia. Almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties lay in the way of my doing so, principally 
want of funds. I confided my trouble to our old 
minister, who prayed with me that the necessary 
one hundred dollars might be provided. After 
a few days my father received the money through 
the post-office. I have never been able to find 
the slightest clue to the human instrument God 
used in answering our prayers, until your story 
this evening has convinced me that to the sacri- 
fice of dear old Father Perkins’ only treasure I 
owe the greatest blessing of my life.” 

“Well, this is truly an interesting history. 
How little I ever dreamed that I was connected 
in any way with your success in life. But what 
became of Mr. Perkins?” 

“T never saw him again, for during my absence 
at Philadelphia he went to visit a sister in Vir- 
ginia, where he sickened and died. I have often 
wondered what became of this herbarium. Noble 
old man! how much I owe to him; not only 
sight, but it was from him that I caught the en- 
thusiasm for botanical studies to which I at- 
tribute whatever success I have attained.” 


J. W. 


was the only reply 
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For ‘‘ Tug Frrenp.” 
Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 10.) 

1796. Seventh Mo. 16th—At William In- 
gle’s, in the forenoon, we had a pretty large 
meeting, which was comfortable; and in the 
afternoon, at Canadoewy, we had another, in the 
court-house, not so large, nor so much favored ; 
yet it was agreeable to observe the people sat 
commendably quiet and attentive. 

17th.—Leaving this place, we travelled for 
five days towards Philadelphia, through an un- 
pleasant, mountainous country; met with poor 
fare for men and horses, and mean lodging— 
sometimes on the floor, with swarms of fleas, ete. 
A scarcity of bread was also apparent. Ex- 
penses in travelling mount high; the road un- 
even and mirey in places. We are all favored 
with health, being five in number, and have 
travelled [21st] in the five days near two hundred 
miles. Many of the people through this back 
country, of late, seemed to be of the ungodly 
sort; and less room to receive the principles of 
Truth, than I have seen in my eastern travels of 
near 7,000 miles, Though, we have among them 
met with some who were more friendly. On 
looking back over my travels, I believe I have 
endeavored honestly to discharge the trust the 
Lord reposed in me, through the ability He af- 
forded. Blessed forever be his great and holy 
Name, who faileth not to help in the needful 
times, and rewards with the answer of sweet 

ce. 
24th.—We are now at Muncy, in Pennsylva- 
nia; have attended a large meeting among my 
Friends and others, and had close labor which 
seems to be well received. At Blooming Grove 


(or Pine Grove), the next day, we visited a few 
Friends who are lately come there. They ap- 
pear thoughtful in some degree, and have a 
pretty large flock of youth and innocent chil- 
dren. This is northwestward of Muncy, towards 
the Allegheny Mountain. Here, the day follow- 
ing, we had two meetings; one of them with our 
Friends, selected—and the other for all that 
pleased to come; which, though attended with 
close labor, were measurably satisfactory ; much 
openness appeared amongst them to hear the 
word preached, and many signified their unity. 

27th.—Visited some families at Muncy, to 
satisfaction. 

28th—At Muncy we had a meeting, the 
largest (they say) ever seen at that place, many 
more people than the house held; and one the 
same day with Friends by themselves. I had 
much labor this day, my shirt being wet with 
sweat. It was an humbling season. Visited 
some families also. 

29th.— We travelled hard to reach the meet- 
ing at Fishing-Creek, near twenty miles. It 
was large and solid; being the first held in their 
new house. In my wearisome travel, I have in 
many places found that Truth was at a low ebb, 
though people have sat commendably quiet; 
yet some raw and uncultivated have attended. 

30th.—Travelled hard again to reach Ber- 
wick, a little village on the northeast branch of 
the Susquehanna, where, in the afternoon, had a 
meeting. It was pretty large, and held in the 
court-house chamber (Northumberland County). 
The people appeared well satisfied. A few 
Friends dwell here, but no meeting settled. + 

3lst—We went down the river in a boat, 
which Friends provided to go to meeting at 
Catawissa-Town, to which they belong—the dis- 
tance called 15 miles. This boat had in it 30 
people, and would carry more. They frequent- 
ly attend their Meeting in this way, and have to 
push back up-stream when they return. I men- 
tion this to encourage others, that they may not 
let small matters prevent their diligence in Di- 
vine worship. This being First-day, we were at 
meeting with Friends and others, at Catawissa, 
which was not so favored a season as many 
others. 

Eighth Mo. 1st—The next day we met with 
Friends selected from others. It was a humbling 
season to many, tending to unite us nearly in 
Love to each other. After meeting, visited 
some sick, aged, and infirm people, to my com- 
fort and theirs. 

2nd.— The next day we went to Roaring 
Creek Meeting; a solid and favored time. Near 
its conclusion, I requested Friends not to go out 
when others did, for I thought a little fragment 
remained for them. Here was a considerable 
number of young people who sat solidly; as did 
the parents. A time not soon to be forgotten, I 
hope. After visiting some aged people and ten- 
der little ones acceptably, 1 returned to Cata- 
wissa; and the day following (3rd), attended 
their week-day meeting. I thought it was a 
solid season. Also visited some aged and infirm 
people. 

4th.—The next morning, leaving this place, 
in two days I travelled through those called 
Blue Mountains (a rough road, and I was poorly 
and much fatigued—the distance near fifty 
miles), to Maiden Creek. 

7th.—On First-day I was at that meeting; it 
was not very large, but an humbling season to 
many hearts of the youth and others. I believe 
it is not one that will be forgotten soon by the 
youth especially. This is mentioned to the Lord’s 
praise; I know that not anything is due to mor- 


tal man. It is often my lot to enter the meg. 
ing-houses as an empty vessel; my joints Dearly 
trembling, for fear anything through me should 
give occasion for the holy cause to be light] 
spoken of. Let not the Lord’s faithful servants 
or handmaids fail of being watchful and depend. 
ent on him in the most stripping seasons; go 
shall we know an establishment on the sure 
Rock, further and further. 

9th.— From Maiden Creek I went to a meet. 
ing in the town of Reading, in Berks County 
which was large, and I may say, solid, Here 
(as has been common where I have travelled) 
were all sorts that chose to come; some from 
curiosity to see, and to hear a man who wears 
his beard. This circumstance has given me a 
large opportunity to see the people whom | 
should not otherwise have seen. This meeting, 
I believe, ended well. Let th@ praise be given 
to Him who is our Holy Helper. 

10th.—The next day I was at Robinson Meet. 
ing, on the west side of Schuylkill River. Though 
it was not large, it was a solid and favored sea- 
son; many hearts being tendered. 

1ith—TI was next at Exeter; not a large 
meeting, and long in the gathering. When as 
sembled, it was but a poor, low time. I thought 
I was sensible of a dry, lukewarm state; which 
is but too common amongst the highly favored 
people called Quakers. O, how the customs, 
the love and spirit of the world, have caused 
dimness in some places. 

12th.—The following day I had a small meet- 
ing at Pottstown. I thought the number of 
women was largest here, and they the most ten- 
der. I had close labor amongst them, which 
was well received; and I thought the meeting 
ended to the honor of the good cause. Divers 
gay people attended and sat solidly. 

13th.—From hence I travelled to Richland, 
in Bucks County, in an exercised and low state’ 
of mind; and was at two pretty large meetin 
there on First-day, though I thought the Tru 
was not permitted to come much into dominion, 
either in the fore or afternoon. 

15th.—F rom this place I went to Plumstead, 
and had a meeting; pretty large; but so poor 
and low a time, I was almost ready to think all 
was over with me. I had less opinion of preach- 
ing—desiring the people might have time to 
think of their condition, and to seek for re 
newing of strength. Are not many under our 
name in a self-secure state, seeming to need 
nothing? 

16th.—The next meeting I went to was at 
Buckingham, which was very large; but labo 
rious indeed. There I was sunk very low in my 
mind; began to think I was worse off than in 
remote parts, or amongst the Indians; and near 
ready to say, Are we the worst of all pe 
who, above all, have been so peculiarly favored 
of the Lord? Oh, ease, lukewarmness, and 8 
worldly spirit—what havoc have ye made! It 
almost seemed to-day as though I had done with 
preaching ; yet there is a little hope that I am 
not forsaken. 

17th.—I next day attended a sitting of select 
members at the same place, who belong to that 
Monthly Meeting; which ended well. I believe 
the Truth reigned over all. Here I was helped 
to labor in the Lord’s cause, with weapons of 
his own preparing. The arrows came so sharp 
against wrong things, that at length there was 
yielding and confessing, until hidden matters 
were laid open. Glory to his great Name, now 
and forever! 

18th.—I went the next day from Plumstead, 
to a Monthly Meeting (not belonging to Buekt 
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trembling,” yet in the end “the work of righteous- 
ness will be peace, and the effect of righteous- 
ness, quietness and assurance forever.” That, I 
hope my beloved Friend will not be unduly dis- 
couraged by the doubts and fears and misgiv- 
ings that have assailed, and may continue to 
assail. Of one thing, I have little doubt: that 
all who are rightly called into the ministry, will 
first be instructed to see and to feel that of them- 
selves, they can know and do nothing. This 
weans from all dependence upon ourselves, and 
prepares the humble mind to have faith in 
Christ ; that, although with the poor centurion, 
we can adopt the language “I am not worthy 
that thou should come under my roof—neither 
thought I myself worthy to come unto Thee; 

et speak the word only, and my servant shall 

e healed :”—a very humble view of himself— 
but such confidence in Christ, as to gain for 
him the encouraging language, “I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 

In reference to the opportunity, I thought I 
was permitted to partake with thee in a feeling 
of that sweet peace which is the reward of dedi- 
cation to apprehended duty—the blessed effect 
of giving even the “ widow’s mite.” The read- 
ing of thy letter had a similar effect ; it seemed 
as though the little offering savored the precious 
life, which is more to be prized with but few words, 
than much expression without this. Indeed, I 
can say from my heart, I have a very friendly 
feeling for a brief and lively ministry; and in 
this view of the subject, no one has any occasion 
to plead their lack of eloquence and their stam- 
mering tongues, for it is not so much the words, 
how good or how many, but how lively; feeding 
the hungry with the true bread, and not with 
pictures and descriptions and dry doctrines; 
nay, is it not true that even “a word, fitly spoken, 
is like apples of gold in pictures of silver?” And 
I have not any doubt but the time will come 
when a very few words, with the right weight 
and authority, will be more valued than much 
eloquence without this. The rehearsal of a text, 
with right authority, may have the effect to 
gather an assembly unto Christ, the invisible 
teacher, and to settle them upon Him, and upon 
his teaching, which is all any minister should 
desire. So that the calling, if rightly under- 
stood, is a very simple one, if we are only care- 
ful to suppress every desire either to exceed or 
fall short of what is given us in the life. It is 
the altar that sanctifies the gift; and if the heart 
is really changed, and humility and love felt to 
abound there, thy offerings, whatever they may 
be, will no doubt be accepted, and thou wilt be 
sensible of it by the incomes of peace. If thy 
religious exercises obtain relief in some other 
way, thou wilt feel sensible of this also, and will 
no doubt feel content and thankful. 

It has felt to be a serious thing to me to write 
to thee with so much freedom. 

Very affectionately thy friend, 
JAMES EMLEN. 





Wir this world as it is, a man is often at a 
temporary disadvantage through doing his duty. 
But with this world as it is, a man is sure to be 
at an advantage in the long run through doing 
just what he ought to do. The world says, 
“ Honesty is the best policy ;” but to the world’s 
eve there is many a time when it seems the very 
worst policy for a man to be strictly honest. 
Then it is that faith is to take the place of sight, 
and that a man must believe that it is always 
the best policy to do just as God has commanded, 
whatever appearances may indicate. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A FRIENDS’ MEETING IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


’T was a day of harvest weather, 
Bright the sunshine glowed 

O’er waving fields of grass and grain, 
And ’long the bush-lined road. 


A house of worship on yon hill; 
And friends are gathered there 
To seek Christ’s heavenly presence 

Apart from worldly care. 


Some come with hearts care-worn and sad, 
And some with grief oppressed, 

And some, who placed their faith and trust 
In Christ—a heavenly rest. 


And some, with passions unsubdued, 
Desired to break the chain; 

But felt how weak their efforts were 
The victory to obtain. 


Some come who scarce had confidence 
In Jesus’ will to save; 

And, like the publican of old, 
Did only mercy crave. 


And some were halting at the cross— 
They feared the world’s dread scorn ; 
These sought an easier way to win 
The crown, without the thorn. 


Through open windows floated in 
Each sound, the casement nigh, 

The sparrow’s song, the insect’s chirp, 
And the drone of the harvest fly. 


All silent sat those worshippers, 
And in stillness tried to feel 

A touch of the promised presence, 
Through their waiting hearts to steal. 


An aged mother sat that day 
And viewed the meeting o’er : 
Ah! who will feed this little flock ? 
Has none the bread in store ? 


Has no one here the barley loaves? 
No one the fishes twain ? 

Will not the Saviour bless and break 
As on Judea’s plain? 


At length arose a matron grave, 
Her bonnet laid aside, 

And words of hope and comfort spoke 
To all thus deeply tried. 


Into each sore and troubled breast, 
Her words like dew distilled, 

And with the bread thus handed forth 
The hungry soul was filled. 


She spoke of Jesus on the cross, 
And on the troubled sea, 

And that He healed the stricken ones 
Whoever they might be; 


If they in faith on Him relied 
And touched his garment’s hem, 

He would, in weakness, be their strength, 
Their crown, their diadem. 


That Christ his Holy Spirit gives 
To light us on our way, 

That if, in faith, we follow, it 
Will lead to perfect day. 


That all his servants bore the cross, 
And through Him entered in 

The fold of rest; where none can harm— 
Washed white from every sin. 


These He will lead in pastures green 
And by the waters still, 

Will be their Shepherd, Priest and King, 
His promise thus fulfil. 


She ceased, and silence settled down 
More deeply than before, 

Until the closing signal passed; 
Then toward the outer door 


They passed,—and quiet greetings made 
’Twixt neighbors— most sincere, 

And many felt within their hearts 
’Tis good that we are here. 


Mass., Eighth Month. 


For “ Tur Frienp,” 
ODE TO JUNE. 
Bright and beautiful June, 
Successor and sister of May, 
Why dost thou leave us so soon ? 
Fain would we have thee to stay, 


Fragrant and sweet are thy flowers, 
Fragile and frail tho’ they be— 

Adorning with beauty the bowers, 
Where the robin sings sweetly to me. 


The delicate tint of the rose 

Must fade when thy beauty is fled, 
Leaving the stem where it grows 

Like a thing that is blighted and dead. 


The flowerets that bloom by the way, 
Unaided or nursed by our care, 

After thee seem forbidden to stay, 
Or with us their loveliness share. 


There’s fragrance and balm in thy breath, 
The aroma of nature so sweet, 

Which lingers tho’ prostrate in death, 
When thy blossoms are crushed by our feet, 


The lark as he soars on the wing, 

From her mate as she sits on her brood, 
Is heard in the distance to sing, 

Where no rival would dare to intrude. 


All nature around us looks glad, 
Arrayed in her garment of flowers, 

With verdure and beauty she’s clad, 
Inhaling thy sunshine and showers, 


Sweet June, how I loved thee of old, 
In life’s sunny bright days, when a boy, 
When the love of the world and its gold 
Were less to my heart than a toy. 


I know not if I shall be here, 
When again thou shalt visit our Isle, 
So I'll bid thee adieu with a tear, 
And may welcome thee back with a smile, 
EPHRAIM ALLEN. 


Ireland. 
————_-- 


SELecrep, 
LONGING FOR THE HEAVENLY REST. 


O! in this world so vain and hard and dreary, 
Who would not gladly know 

That there’s a blessed rest for all the weary, 
From earthly sin and woe? 


Ah! there are many in this world of sighing, 
Who long for that blest day 

When they shall quit, in that transition, dying, 
Their feeble house of clay, 


And soar in triumph to the realm of glory, 
The Christian’s rest above, 

To sing, amid Heaven’s shining ones, the story 
Of sweet, redeeming love. 


Some here grow weary of the useless longing 
For good they never see ; 

Of evanescent visions, and the thronging 
Of hopes that ever flee ; 


Of dull regrets, and fears forever rising ; 
Of foes they cannot foil ; 

Of want, and shame, and of the world despising 
Their sacrificing toil ; 


Of spending lonely hours on beds of anguish, 
And seeking rest in vain; 

While day and night return, and still they languish, 
With no release from pain ; 


And some are weary of a life of sinning; 
Of watching, doubt and tears; 

Of broken vows, and waiting the beginning 
Of Heaven’s unfailing years. 


Yes, there are many in this world so dreary, 
Where none are truly blest, 
Who long to enter Heaven, where none are weary, 
And all are glad in rest. 
—Alfred H. Fahnestock. 





BEFORE paper came into general use, our 
Teutonic forefathers wrote their letters, &c., 00 
wood. The boc, or beech, being closely grain 
and plentiful in northern Europe, was employed 
for the purpose, and hence the word book. 
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For “ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 


The following are selections from memoranda 
ieft by our valued friend, Abigail Hutchinson, 
yd placed in the hands of the compiler while 
de was living. They were accompanied by a 
joe from her, from which the following is ex- 
tracted : 

_ . “T have regretted so much 
wt having preserved the five books I had 
emmenced in early life, and had directed to 
ie handed to thee after my death. My sight 
filing so as not to be able to read them, and 
faring there might be some things which had 
etter be suppressed, I had them burnt, and 
hould have done the same with these, only for 
shat thee said, to the effect that religious per- 
wns should endeavor to leave some record be- 
hind them of their lives and experience, for the 
belp of others. 

“Thy affectionate friend, 
“A. HuTcHrnson.” 


While religion, or the transforming grace of 
the Redeemer, mellows, leavens and sanctifies 
the heart, and brings under due regulation its 
tendencies and affections, it, at the same time, 
aves a marked individuality of character and 
temperament, which present an agreeable va- 
riety in the succeeding lives and conversation of 
sch. Thus a natural cheerfulness, with a hope- 
ful, buoyant cast of mind, and which are not in- 
compatible with Christian gravity, were con- 
gicuous traits—though less manifest in her 
diary than in her life—in our late dear friend 
throughout her lengthened pilgrimage of more 
than ninety-two years. 

If “he only is a freeman whom the Truth 
makes free,” and if wisdom’s ways are the only 
ones of pleasantness, leading to peace,why should 
not a settled cheerfulness animate and enliven 
with hope the pathway and daily intercourse of 
weh a diligent follower of Truth, and humble 
walker in wisdom’s ways, as this self-denying 
and devoted follower of her dear Lord became, 
through faithfulness to the word of his grace ! 
Surely there may be weightiness of spirit without 
gloominess. And how can there be habitual 
gloom connected with that religion which was 
and is declared to be “ good tidings of great joy 
tall people,” which supports under all the trials 
ofearth, and finally crowns with richest bless- 
ingsin Heaven? Is not the cherished love of the 
Saviour in the heart, comparable to the precious 
dintment formerly poured upon his head, filling 
the house with the odor thereof?” 

The sweet and happy state of our diarist was 
very noticeable almost to the last; and in her 
the Scripture promise to the house of Jacob and 
Israel seemed verified : “Even to your old age I 
am he; and even to hoar hairs will I carry you,” 
fo teach, to lead and to preserve. And while 
perhaps many have had deeply to mourn, when 
drawing near to their final account, or when lying 
upon the bed of death, that they had not chosen 
as they might, the Lord for their portion in early 
life,and had not dedicated their time, and talents, 
and hearts unto Him and his service ever after ; 
what a privilege and blessing it must have been 
loour friend to be able to look back upon a 
probation devoted to his praise and glory who 
betroths unto himself in righteousness, those that 
far and love and serve Him in the obedience of 
little children. 

The diary of our friend thus commences : 
“The last memorandums which I kept before 
these were in 1863. I felt restrained a long time 
tum writing ; yet now regret that records pre- 
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viously made of things as they occurred, have 
been dunmapet 

1870. First Month 26th.— attended our 
Monthly Meeting, with a minute from that of 
which she is a member, expressive of unity with 
her in a prospect of paying family visits within 
the limits of Orange Street Monthly Meeting, 
which was united with, upon which I opened a 
concern that had rested on my mind to join her 
in said visits to our members. Men and women 
Friends uniting also therewith, we commenced 
the service next day, paid seventy-one visits to 
families and individuals, from First Month 27th, 
to Second Month 2ist, inclusive. We were 
kindly received at all the places visited, and, in 
having been favored to perform the service, I feel 
peaceful. 

Fifth Month 25th— —— and myself ob- 
tained minutes to visit the meetings belonging to 
our Quarterly Meeting, particularly those out 
of the city. On Sixth Month Ist, accompanied 
by J. Scattergood, an elder, we attended all the 
different meetings, Elklands being the most dis- 
tant. There were many in attendance, but very 
few like Friends. The life of religion seems 
very low, there not being many who appear con- 
cerned for the support of our doctrines and testi- 
monies. The fathers and mothers have been re- 
moved, and too few prepared to take their vacant 
places. We both had some service in all the 
meetings, and in some of the families. I do not 
know that I ever left home so sad and heavy- 
hearted in considering how little I was able to 
bear fatigue ; but I had a little faith granted to 
believe, that if it was a right opening, strength 
would be afforded to get through, which has been 
wonderfully granted. I had for a long time felt 
a concern once more to attend the distant meet- 
ings belonging to our Quarterly Meeting, and, 
if there was any service required .of me, to be 
faithful therein, desiring to be acquitted in the 
Divine sight in a solemn day that is approach- 
ing. Though I have endeavored to perform my 
duty, truly I am an unprofitable servant, having 
done no more than was my duty to do. 

Sixth Month 30th.—Returned to my com- 
fortable home, and found my dear sister well.* 
Am thankful in having been permitted so much 
travel in cars, and on very rough roads, without 
any accident occurring, and that the reward of 
peace is vouchsafed in having performed the 
service. 

1872, Fourth Month.—At our Yearly Meet- 
ing a large committee of men and women 
Friends was appointed to visit all the subordi- 
nate meetings, of which committee I was one. 
Upon being divided into sub-committees, I was 
apportioned to Abington and Western Quarterly 
Meetings. We met with a kind welcome from 
all the Friends we visited, and I hope the visit 
may be the means of drawing us nearer together, 
and of strengthening the a which remain 
that seem ready to die. I feel much for the 
dear young people. There is much to discour- 
age, and to turn aside from the strait and nar- 
row path, in the endeavor to find an easier way 
to the kingdom of Heaven than the way of self- 
denial and the daily cross. Our Holy Redeemer 
hath said, ‘If any man will be my disciple, let him 
deny himself, take up his daily cross and follow 
me.’ Oh, that there was a willingness wrought 
in our young people to bow their necks to the 
yoke of Christ. His yoke is easy and his bur- 
den light. 








*This sister, Elizabeth Hutchinson, an elder, deceased 
Twelfth Month 31st, 1873, in the eighty-fourth year of 
her age. They had lived together from chilhood in 
much harmony and sweet sisterly affection. 


Tenth Month 24th—Went to Westfield, to be 
present at the solemnization of the marriage of 
and . The Meeting House was 
full. They spoke slowly, and loud enough to be 
heard ; and appeared to feel the solemn promise 
they were entering into. I thought we hada 
ood meeting. It felt to me the wing of Ancient 
Gooduien was spread over us. spoke 
early in the meeting, particularly to those who 
had entered into a life-long covenant with each 
other. followed. beginning with the 
words, ‘ The blessing of the Lord maketh rich,’ 
&c. ; she spoke at considerable length, and then 
supplicated for those who had entered into the 
covenant of marriage. And Oh! saith my 
spirit, may they enter into covenant with Him 
who is a covenant-keeping God, and perform all 
their vows. 

1873. First Month 1st.—Another year com- 
megced. My feelings have been sad in taking 
a retrospect of the past, so many things of latter 
time occurring not calculated to cheer. If the 
Lord help not, vain is the help of man. O, for 
a more abiding faith in Him, who can support in 
every time of trial and proving! His name is 
a strong tower. How many of my friends have 
been removed since this time one year ago! 
Of my parents’ family, seven of us are still 
living, the youngest sixty-six years of age. We 
cannot expect many more years to be added to 
our lives. May there be a concern day by day 
to know the work of the soul’s salvation going 
onward, and our calling and election made sure, 
lest in the end it be said, ‘ The harvest is over, 
the summer is ended, and we are not saved.’ 

Fifth Month 1st.—My birthday, seventy-five 
years old. With such feeble health, my life has 
been lengthened out far beyond what I ever ex- 
pected. I cannot look forward to many more 
days being added. The desire of my heart is, 
that I may more and more dedicate my life to 
his service, who has led, and fed, and preserved 
me thus far; and will, I have faith to believe, 
be with me to the end. May I endeavor to live 
each day as though it might be the last, so as to 
be prepared when the end comes to render my 
account with joy, and not with grief, and be 
united to the loved ones who surround the 
throne, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands, emblems of victory. 

(To be continued.) 

















For “Tue Frienp.”” 


All Loss and no Gain. 


Why should the infidel take so much pains to 
strain and distort every thing that he handles to 
suit his base ungodly purpose ? 

I observed an article in one of our daily peri- 
odicals a short time ago (who the author was I 
have no idea) in allusion to the dying words of 
different characters; attempting to show that 
their minds were from mere habit engaged on 
themes in which they were most deeply inter- 
ested during their lives; the evident object of 
which was to convey the impression that the 
dying Christian sang the triumphant song of 
praise from having been habitually accustomed 
to it, as the miser counts his gold, or the warrior 
commands his army—an assumption which I 
think is a gross injustice to virtue. 

Napoleon in his last sad ravings on the Island 
of St. Helena, might conduct his phantom troops 
and direct the wild evolutions of war; Nelson 
might rejoice, with his last breath, over the suc- 
cess of his last battle ; the miser might count his 
notes or pile up his gold—all from the effects of 
a disordered brain. But the words of the dying 
Christian, as he is in a small measure permitted 
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to see the glory of the scenes behind the vail, 
are of another nature—from entirely a different 
source. 

But there is one class that our author must 
have forgotten or overlooked—those whose dy- 
ing expressions are in direct contradiction to the 
teachings of their lives. For instance, Thomas 
Paine’s last sayings, as recorded by Stephen 
Grellet, a worthy minister of the Society of 
Friends, who lived in Greenwich, New York, 
where Thomas died, were: “ Lord Jesus, have 
mercy on me,” &c. Bonnycastle said to Dr. 
Gregory, “I would give the world to believe as 
you do.” Micaja Wood, said, “I have made a 
full trial of infidelity and find it, when I come 
to die, as a basket without a bottom.” The great 
historian, Gibbon, remarked, “ when I look for- 
ward all is dark and desolate.” 

To learn the unbeliever’s doom 
Stand by the death-bed of Voltaire— 


The terrors of the world to come 
Let Payne and Altamont declare. 


great Mississippi Valley were then too remote 
for their vegetation to compete for the vacancy 
which was made here when forest was changed 
to grain-fields and then to meadow and pasture. 
And so the vacancy came to be filled in a nota- 
ble measure by agrestial plants from Europe, 
the seeds of which came in seed-grain, in the 
coats and fleeces and in the imported fodder of 
cattle and sheep, and in the various but not 
always apparent ways in which agricultural and 
commercial people unwittingly convey the plants 
and animals of one country to another. So, 
while an agricultural people displaced the abori- 
gines which the forest sheltered and nourished, 
the herbs, purposely or accidentally brought 
with them, took possession of the clearings, and 
prevailed more or less over the native and right- 
ful heirs to the soil—not enough to supplant 
them, indeed, but enough to impart a certain 
adventitious Old World aspect to the fields and 
other open grounds, as well as to the precinets 
of habitations. In spring-time you would have 
seen the fields of this district (Montreal) yellow 
with European buttercups and dandelions ; then 
whitened with the ox-eye daisy; and at mid- 
summer brightened by the cxrulean blue of 
chicory. I can hardly name any native herbs 
which in the fields and at the season can vie 
with these intruders in floral show. The com- 
mon barberry of the Old World is an early 
denizen of New England. The tall mullein, of 
a wholly alien race, shoots up in every pasture 
and new clearing, accompanied by the common 
thistle; while another imported thistle, called in 
the States ‘the Canada thistle,’ has become a 
veritable nuisance, at which much legislation 
has been levelled in vain. 

“Opportunity may count for more than ex- 
ceptional vigor; and the cases in which foreign 
plants have shown such superiority, are mainly 
those in which a forest-destroying people have 
brought upon newly-bared soil the seeds of an 
open-ground vegetation. 

“That it is an opportunity rather that speci- 
ally acquired vigor that has given Old World 
seeds an advantage, may be inferred from the 
behavior of our weeds indigenous to the country, 
the plants of the unwooded districts—prairies or 
savannas west and south—which, now that the 
way is open, are coming in one by one into these 
eastern parts, extending their area continually, 
and holding their ground quite as pertinaciously 
as the immigrant denizens.”—Hulme’s Wayside 
Sketches. 


Oonalaska Cows and Salmon.—Sitting up at 
night, as I used to, writing and reading in the 
little library at Oonalaska, I could hear and see 
on looking out of the window, at about ten or 
eleven o’clock, a solemn procession of all the 
cows on the “spit”—as they call the little penin- 
sula on which Oonalaska is built—passing over 
the plank walks directly under my window, 
silently, one by one. Every night, after the 
natives begin to salt their fish and hang them 
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Altamont’s remarks to Dr. Young, who was 
in attendance by his couch during the last sad 
mortal conflict, were: “ Didst thou feel half the 
mountain that is upon me, thou wouldst struggle 
with the martyr for the stake, and bless heaven 
for the flame, which is not an everlasting flame 
—which is not an unquenchable fire.” 

“T was lately,” says Guir, “called to attend 
the death-bed of a young man at Huxton. I 
offered to pray for him ; he replied, ‘ No, it is all 
in vain.’ And then, with a most dismal groan he 
cried out, ‘ Payne’s Age of Reason hasruined my 
soul!” and immediately expired.” 

The following is from the pen of our dear de- 
parted friend, James Kite. It is no fancy sketch, 
but faithfully portrays the sad scene he witnessed 
at the death-bed of one who had been an intimate 
friend of his in early life, but who in after years 
had harbored and disseminated the doctrines of 
infidelity. I can only copy a few lines of this 
most pathetic and instructive poem : 

“ Listen to my words— 

For I have had, since stretched upon this bed, 

Indubitable evidence to prove 

There is, indeed, a solemn after scene : 

A heaven of joy, a hell of bitter woe. 

Oh! I have seen them both. I gazed upon 

The realms of gladness, and the holy saints, 

And angels gathered round the throne of God. 

And I have seen. Oh yes! indeed I have, 

The place of woe—the burning lake of fire— 

The soul’s dread canker—the undying worm. 

Yes! and the countless myriads who are there; 

Oh! I was there myself—I was indeed— 

The worm was gnawing at my very soul; 

The fire consuming, oh, but for a drop 

Of water to extinguish scorching flames ;— 

No, they can never, nevermore i quenched. 


I think every one must infer from the fore- 
going that something more than mere habit in- 
fluences the mind in the final hour. 


C.S. Corr. 
West Cuester, Seventh Mo. Ist, 1890. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


“In the fields and along open roadsides, the 
likeness (to the flora of Western Europe,) seems 
to be greater. But much of this likeness is the 
unconscious work of man rather than of nature; 
the reason of which is not far to seek. This was 
a region of forest, upon which the aborigines, 


although they here and there opened patches of 
land for cultivation, had made no permanent 
Not very much of the herba- 
ceous or other low undergrowth of this forest 
could bear exposure to the fervid summer's sun ; 
and the change was too abrupt for adaptive 
The plains and prairies of the 


encroachment. 


modification. 





up to dry, these cows leave their pasture and 
wander around the town in diligent search of 
them, attracted no doubt by the salt. The na- 
tives hang their fish out near their houses, on 
lines and under sheds built for the purpose. 
These have to be fenced about to keep the cows 
off. The red salmon, hanging everywhere in 
festoons, pendant like strings of Chinese lan- 
terns, were more picturesque to the eye than 
pleasant to the smell.—* Cruise of the Rush.” 


Traveller's Torment.—On the broad sandy 
heights in the vicinity, the so-called spinifex is 
found in great abundance. This grass ( Triodia 








irritans,) is the traveller’s torment, and mak, 
the plains which it sometimes covers a 
dreds of miles, almost impassable. 
which have points as sharp as needles, often 
prick the horses’ legs till they bleed; and it is 
generally regarded simply as a noxious 
Still, the horses will eat the tender blades of the 
young plant.—Lumholt2 Travels in Australia, 


for hun- 
Tte blades, 


Australian Snakes.—Snakes were numerous in 


this vicinity, as everywhere in Australia. At 
Waverly Station, not far from Gracemere, one 
man in two days killed two hundred and three, 
The country was flat, and stood under water ig 
the rainy season. The snakes found their wa 
up to his hut, which was situated on high grow 
so that he could do nothing for two days but 
defend himself, as they literally besieged his 
house.—Lumholtz Travels in Australia, 
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Items. 
Progress of Colored People in Maryland.—One of 


the interesting series of Johns Hopkins Univers} 
Studies in Historical and Political 

by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, is contributed by Jeffrey 
R. Brackett, Ph. D., and is devoted to a study of 
the progress of the colored people of Maryland 
since the war. 
paper that the Negro in Maryland has made fifty 
years’ progress in twenty-five years. We learn that 
he has good leaders, intelligent, educated ; and that 
the Maryland Negro is, on the average, rather light 
colored than black. By slow progresses the black 
laws have all been repealed, the last to go being the 
bastardy law and that which forbade Negro lawyers 
to practice in the Maryland Courts. The main 


Science, edi 


We learn from this sympathetic 


failure at present is the neglect to give the Negro 
his proper proportion of money for schools, Only 
within the last five years has there been anything 
more than primary instruction given in Baltimore 
to colored children. Now there are five colored 
lawyers in Baltimore; colored physicians and den- 
tists in equal association with their white brethren ; 
and where in any class of labor the whites and 
blacks are at all equally divided, both races are 
members in the same protective union. Both races 
have free access to the public libraries and will be 
equally admitted to the instruction of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. But they are still denied equal 
privileges in places of amusement or in railway res- 
taurants. They are increasing rapidly in wealth, 
and seem to understand that their progress depends 
upon diligence and thrift. The report appears to 
be a very favorable and a very impartial one, and 
affords reason to believe that in Maryland, at least, 
the State where slavery was not abolished by Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s proclamation, the color caste line will 
be broken down within another quarter of a cen- 
tury.— The Independent. 


The Greek Church.—Diomedes Kyriakos, Professor 
of Church History in the University of Athens, 
during a recent visit to Germany, delivered an ad- 
dress, in which he said, as reported in The Inde- 
pendent: “We Orientals, a great deal more than 
the Roman Catholics, honor (German) Protestant 
theology; and its services in the cause of Chris- 
tianity are gladly recognized by us. We do so be 
cause, firstly, we are in general more kindly disposed 
toward the Protestants than are the Catholics. The 
relation between the Protestant and the @ 
Churches never was antagonistic. We have never 
had a war against each other. 

“ We are friendly to Protestantism, secondly be- 
cause we have the same enemy, the Papacy. 
Papacy threatens us as it does you: the Jesuits are 
our enemies as they are yours. Throughout the 
whole Orient the Jesuit schools are contending 
against us and trying to spread Catholicism to our 
harm. The spiritual despotism of the Papal system 
and its enmity to freedom, to science, to moral cal 
ture, is showing itself among the Oriental peoples 
also. Ifthe Pacacy had been entirely victorious @ 
the Occident then we, too, would probably have 
been lost, or, at any rate, greatly injured. 

“We are more friendly to the Protestant Chureb 
because, thirdly, the spirit of our Church is freet 
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B jan is that of the Catholic; and we stand much 
yarer to Protestantism than is generally supposed 
pbethe case. ide 

“Qur Church is essentially different from the 
(utholic, and stands halfway between it and Pro- 
aantism. The Catholic Church is the Church of 
gihority, the Protestant the Church of freedom. 
fhe Greek Church seeks to combine a certain free- 
jom with authority. We have not the iron des- 

ism of the Roman Church: we have no almighty 

in our midst. Every national church is in- 
ndent. The hierarchy with us never has over 
inst the people and the indiviudal the power 
<n the Roman hierarchy has. We never had 
g inquisition or an index. But our Church has 
got the absolute freedom of the Protestant, while 
oiding the spiritual tyranny of Papacy. 

“Finally, I consider it necessary to say a few 
yrds concerning the present condition of our 
tharch. The Oriental Church had ceased to flourish 
atirely since the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
the political condition of the Oriental people since 
that time is deplorable. Russia, too, on account of 
the conquest of the Mongolians, and for other rea- 
ons, for a long time was not hindered in the way to 

Only in the present century have the 
tre ntal peoples received political rights. Greece, 
ervia, Roumania, Bulgaria, now constitute inde- 
pendent States, and the political and social life 

es day by day to a remarkable degree. 
ie clnce the beginning of the present century 
hsentered the ranks of the civilized nations. With 
this general, political and social revival of the Or- 
thodox peoples has gone hand in hand the advance 
ifthe Orthodox Church. Preaching has quite gen- 
eally been introduced. This is true more particu- 
larly of the Russian Church, to which recent gov- 
emments have devoted especial attention. The 
condition of the other Oriental Churches is not yet 
wsatisfactory, since the political condition of the 
ples of the East has been such as to be able tu 
de a freer life only in recent decades.” 
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We hope the following extract from a letter 
witten by a Friend who is deeply concerned 
fr the spread of vital religion in the earth, will 
prove strengthening and stimulating to some of 
iis readers :— 

“I wish the younger men who seem to be 
hopeful may be led in their own experience to 
ihe only true foundation ; and, if any are raised 
to minister, it may be what they themselves 
have seen and handled and tasted ;—thus, and 
hus only, can there be any entrance on the 
wrk by the right door. Our testimony in re- 
ard to the ministry is as it were on its trial in 
ipeculiar manner. Services are undertaken, I 
iar,greatly from the promptings of what I may 
all the missionary spirit; and it requires clear 
iixerning to detect the devices of a spirit that 
wuld draw us away; and the same spirit plau- 
ibly leads to look up scripture and arrange and 
Sr It is by degrees these fruits fullow each 

tin this line.” 

By the term “ missionary spirit,” we suppose 
wt Friend to mean that spirit which regards 

prevalence of sin and the universal need of 
rdemption, as a sufficient warrant for any indi- 

ual to enter into labors for its removal, ac- 
trding as his own judgment may direct him; 
Vithout waiting for that Divine commission and 
pointing, which Friends have ever held to be 
ie necessary preliminary to any effective service 
a the cause of Christ. The early members of 
wr Society believed that it was in the power of 
alone to change the heart of man; and 
fore that it was their duty to experience a 
ing of his Spirit and a clear sense of the 
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Divine requiring, before they undertook to go 
forth to gather people unto Him. 

Edward Burrough, in an “ Epistle to the 
Saints,” encourages his brethren who had been 
called into the work and ministry of the Gospel, 
to faithfulness and earnestness in their high and 
noble calling, “Cry aloud, spare not, proclaim 
the mighty day of the Lord in all the earth; 
be bold and valiant for the Truth upon earth, 
and give your testimony as you have received 
from God; and preach Christ Jesus the Light of 
the world unto all people, that they may receive 
Him, and be converted and live.” At the same 
time he was careful to admonish them, “ Be not 
hasty to utter words before the Lord, but wait 
for power from on high.” 

In another part of his writings, the same 
deeply experienced servant of the Most High 
points out the difference between those works 
which are accepted of God, and those which are 
not accepted :— 

“Whatsoever work man is moved and led 
unto by the Spirit of God, and guided and ruled 
in the practice of by the same Spirit, this is 
acceptable in the sight of the Lord ; and these 
works are well-pleasing to Him; they arise from 
God’s righteousness revealed in the creature, and 
not from the righteousness of the creature. But 
whatsoever works are brought forth by any 
creature, though the same, in appearance, which 
are accepted of God from another, yet not being 
moved unto, nor guided in by the Spirit of the 
Father, but brought forth in the will and wisdom 
of the creature, which is from below, and acted 
in imitation from the saint’s words; these works 
are not accepted and well-pleasing to God.” 

In thus calling attention to the right founda- 
tion for religious labor, we have no wish to dis- 
courage any from the prosecution of those labors 
into which they are called by the Head of the 
Church. We would say to all such, “ Be bold 
and valiant for the Truth on earth;” but in 
order that they may not waste their strength, 
nor be as those that beat the air, we desire that 
they may act under the power and guidance of 
Him who alone is able to subdue all things unto 
himself. 

Let all, therefore, be careful to follow, and not 
to run out into services before the true guide. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.— The House of Representatives 
last week adopted the conference report on the Origi- 
nal Package bill, by a vote of 120 to 93. The bill has 
been signed by the President, and is now a law of the 
United States. There is great rejoicing. 

The Senate Committee on Post-offices and Post 
Roads has ordered the Anti-Lottery Mail bill to be re- 
ported to the Senate, with a recommendation that it 
pass. The vote was unanimous. 

The Anti-Lottery League Convention of Louisiana 
has issued a strong address to the public, exposing the 
lottery company’s business and methods, and urgently 
demanding, as a means at least of temporary relief, the 
passage of the bill excluding lottery business and ad- 

Describing the offer of 
$1,250,000 per annum to the State for eatery rivi- 
leges, the Convention aptly characterizes it as follows : 

“John A. Morris and his associates, who neither 
toil nor spin, who take but pay no honest wage, make 
no product, till no field, sow no crop, reap no harvest, 
who add nothing to the sum of human wealth and 
happiness, are to be authorized by a sovereign State, 
for a paltry participation in the plunder, to convert 
her territory for a generation into a gambling snare 
for the unwary of this whole country, and filch from 
them by fraudulent lottery schemes untold millions.” 

The U.S. Fish Commission have received reports 
indicating the entire success of their experiment in 
propagating codfish on the Massachusetts coast. 

A strike of the employés of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad was begun at half-past 7 
P. M., of the 8th instant, in consequence of discharges 
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of Knights of Labor and Brotherhood men from the 
road. All the Central line, from New York to Buffalo, 
is reported tied up. Much inconvenience resulted to 
passengers on the road, many of whom were prevented 
reaching their destination. The Company are employ- 
ing new hands, and up to the 12th instant, passenger 
trains were moving on the company’s tracks at all 
points. But little freight, however, had been moved 
up to that time. 

The rough count of the population of some of our 
cities is as follows: Philadelphia, 1,044,994—an increase 
of 197,724, or 23.24 per cent.; Chicago, 1,098,576—an 
increase of 595,391, or 118.32 per cent. ; Kansas City, 
38,170—increase, 308.37 per cent.; Chattanooga, 29,109 
—increase 125.79 per cent. 

It is estimated that there are 130 vessels in Kennebee 
waters shipping ice, and having a carrying capacity of 
60,000 tons. The Kennebec Journal says that “ fifteen 
cargoes of ice, 11,000 tons in all, left the river one day 
recently.” 

It is claimed that Tulare County, Cal., will lose a 
round half million dollars this year for want of ships 
to carry its grain to Liverpool. 

Two lads from Brooklyn, who were on their way to 
Texas to fight the Indians, were captured by the police 
in St. Louis, on the 7th instant. Each of the boys was 
armed, and had through tickets to Texas, and they ad- 
mitted that they had stolen the money from their pa- 
rents, 

William Kemmler, convicted of murder, was, on the 
morning of the 6th instant, executed in the State prison 
at Auburn, New York, under the law, by the use of 
electricity. The spectacle was a revolting one to those 
that witnessed it; and much feeling has been awakened 
in the public mind in regard to the subject of capital 
punishment in every form. 

A judge is holding court in Perry County, Kentucky, 
after having made his will and while under the guard 
of two companies of State militia. It is the first time 
court has been held there for two years. The judge 
stated, that in the last 20 years over 300 murders have 
been committed in the county, and only nine arrests, 
all told, had been made, and in the entire history of 
the county only one man had been convicted of mur- 
der, and he had only been imprisoned for a short time. 
There is not a place of worship or school in the county, 
nor has any religious service been held there for two 
years. 

A terrific explosion of natural gas occurred two and 
a-half miles south of Waldron, Shelby County, Indiana, 
on the 11th instant, ten acres of land being torn to 
pieces, the river flat rock blown up and large pieces 
thrown half a mile. The despatch says: “The gas is 
burning fifteen feet high from the centre of the river, 
and from fifty or more points where the land is torn 
up. The whole country is in excitement, and no means 
are known by which the flow of burning gas may be 
—, 

rof. J. M. Hirsh, a German chemist of Chicago, in 
an interview, claims that he has discovered a process 
by which he can extract aluminum from common clay, 
at a cost of fifteen cents or less per pound. Two six- 
story buildings have been leased by him, in which he 
proposes to begin work within a few weeks, turning 
out 300 pounds daily from the start. 

The Kansas City Star says that, under the present 
statutes of Missouri, a person can marry, be divorced, 
and re-marry in 31 days. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 430 ; 16 more 
than during the previous week and 62 less than during 
the corresponding period last year. Of the foregoing, 
219 were males and 211 females: 139 died under one 
year of age: 50 died of cholera infantum; 36 of con- 
sumption ; 33 of marasmus ; 30 of diseases of the heart ; 
23 of typhoid fever; 20 of convulsions; 19 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; 14 of pneumonia ; 
13 of cancer; 11 of apoplexy; 11 of inanition; 11 of 
old age; 10 of paralysis, and 10 of whooping cough. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, reg., 1024; coupon, 1038; 
4’s, reg., 1244; coupon, 1243; currency 6’s, 1124 a 123, 

Corron was quiet but steady on a basis of 12§ cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Feep.—Winter bran, choice, $18.50 a $18.75; do. 
fair to prime, $17.75 a $18.25; spring bran, $17.00 a 
$17.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.35 a 
$2.75; do. do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.50 a $3.85; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.00 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, $4.25 a $4.60; 
do., do., straight, $4.65 a $5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a 
$5.50; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 a $4.60; do. straight, 
$4.75 a $5.00; do., patent, $5.25 a $5.65; do. do., 
favorite brands higher. Rye flour was scarce and firm 
at $3.35 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania, 
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Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 963 a 97 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 56 a 56} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 42} a 43} cts. 

Beer CaTtLe.—Extra, 4} cts.; good, 43 a 4§ cts.; 
medium, 4 a 4} cts.; fair, 3} a 3} cts.; common, 3 a 3} 
cts.; culls, 2} a 23 cts.; fat cows, 2 a 2} cts.; bulls, 2 
2} cts. 

Nr tiie 5 a5} cts. ; good, 43 a 4} cts. ; medium, 
4a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; culls, 2}.a3 cts.; 
lambs, 33 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—Good light Western, 53 a 5} cts.; common 
heavy Western, 5} a 5} cts. 

Foreign.—A despatch from London, dated the 11th 
instant, says: Authentic reports of the crop to hand, 
state that the new wheat in France, Austria and Hun- 
gary is of inferior quality, and the Russian spring 
wheat is of light weight and altogether below the 
standard. 

The latest reports confirm the previous statements as 
to the deficient yield of the spring crops in Russia. 

In his proclamation upon the forma! taking over by 
Germany of the Island of Heligoland, on the 10th 
instant, Emperor William says he welcomes the re- 
union of the Island with the Fatherland. He promises 
protection and the utmost care for the inhabitants and 
their rights. The proclamation further says, that the 
local laws and customs will as far as possible remain 
unaltered, and concludes: “The retention of the faith 
of your fathers and the care of your church and schools 
will have my earnest attention.” 

In confidential circulars to the commanders in the 
army of France, the Government states that duelling 
in the army will henceforth cease to be obligatory, 
even in cases where personal violence has been used. 

The oxodus of Jews from Russia has commenced. 
Thousands are leaving the Government of Vilna with 
the intention of emigrating to Brazil, and others are 
flocking to Algeria. The Alliance Israelite of Paris 
is helping the immigrants. 

The Greek Patriarch, at Constantinople, has resigned, 
as a protest against the Porte’s disregard of the Greek 
Church, efforts are being used to induce him to con- 
tinue in office. 

A protracted drought in the Azores Islands has 
sileh the crops. Many of the inhabitants are in an 
impoverished condition and refuse to pay taxes. 

here is a slight decrease in the number of new 
cases and deaths in Valencia. Since the first outbreak, 
up to the 11th instant, there have been 1600 cases 
there, 788 of which proved fatal. 

There were 126 deaths from cholera at Jeddah on 
the llth, and at Mecca the deaths from the disease 
numbered 108. 

A despatch received in Valparaiso on the 5th inst., 
says that Dr. Juarez Celman, the President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, has presented his resignation to 
Congress, giving as a reason the political and financial 
difficulties through which the Republic is passing. He 
has been succeeded, the despatch adds, by the Vice 
President, Dr. Pellegrini. 

A despatch received in Paris on the 7th inst., says: 
The election of Pellegrini to the Presidency has caused 
popular rejoicing. The city is decorated and illumin- 
ated. A decree just promulgated raises the state of 
siege and declares the liberty of the press. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Josiah A. Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 64; 
from Jane E. Mason, Gtn., $2, vol. 64, and for Jonas 
Edge, Kans., $2, vol. 64; from Elwood Comfort, Mich., 
$2, vol. 64; from Ann Satterthwaite, N. J., $2, vol. 64; 
from Isaac Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 64; for James M. Price 
and Wm. L. Price, Phila., $2 each vol. 64; from Thomas 
Perry, Agent, R. I., $18, being $2 each for George 
Foster, John W. Foster, Lydia F. Nichols, Ann Perry, 
George C. Foster, Charles Perry, Arthur Perry, J. 
Barclay Foster, and Anna A. Foster, vol. 64; from 
Anna Mary Warrington, Pa., $2, vol. 64, and for T. 
Francis Warrington, Gtn., $2, vol. 64; from Joseph W. 
Doudna, 0., $2, vol. 64; for James McLaughlin, N i 
$2, vol. 64; from John I. Glover, N. J., $6, being $2 
each for himself, Zebedee Nicholson, and Virginia 
Nicholson, vol. 64; from Abby Middleton, N. J., $2, 
vol. 64; for Mary E. Cadwalader, Phila., $2, vol. 64; for 
Joshua Hoopes and Elizabeth Hoopes, Io., $2 each, 
vol. 64; for Charles C. Scattergood, Pa., $2, vol. 64; 
from Benjamin Thorp, N. J., $8, being $2 each for 
Mary E. Thorp, Amos Thorp, and Phebe C. Carpenter, 
N. J., and Ann Smallwood, Pa., vol. 64; from Sarah 
Huestis, Agent, O., $24, being $2 each for Edna Dean, 
Amy John, Thomas K. Smith, Harmon Rhodes, Be- 
linda Schofield, Hannah Ann Vanlaw, Elizabeth Bow- 
man, Ann Smith, David Smith, and Fleming Crew, 
vol, 64, and $4 for Thomas Ward, vols. 63 and 64; 


from David J. Brown, Gtn., $2, vol. 64; for Mary 
Peckham, N. Y., $2, vol. 64; from Adam H. Garratt, 
Agent, Canada, $3, being $1 for Sarah Leavens, to No. 
52, vol. 63, and $2 for Elizabeth Haight, vol. 64; from 
Sarah 8S. Holmes, Mass., $2, vol. 64; from Sampson 
Allen, North Carolina, $1, to No. 27, vol. 64; from 
Dorcas B. Robinson, R. I., $2, vol. 64; from Norris J. 
Scott, Agent, Pa., $14, being $2 each for himself, Wil- 
liam Pennell, Benjamin W. Passmore, Elizabeth M. 
Able, William Cope, Harvey Thomas, and Elizabeth 
L. Thomas, vol. 64; from John W. Hilyard, N. J., $2, 
vol. 64; from Abraham Cowgill, Cal., $2, vol. 64; from 
Ann Burgess, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from William Ashton, 
O., per Daniel Williams, Agent, $2, vol. 64; from 
Daniel G. Garwood, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Sarah R. 
Whitall, N. York City, $2, vol. 64; from Charles Stokes, 
Agent, N. J., $10, being $2 each for Joshua 8. Wills, 
George Haines, Levi Troth, and Samuel J. Eves, N.J., 
and Sarah B. Haines, Phila., vol. 64; from Henry A. 
Knowles, Io., per N. H. Knowles, $2, vol. 64; from 
Stephen H. Foster, Ill., $2, vol. 64; from Samuel B. 
Smith, Phila., $2, vol. 64; for Thomas A. Bell, N. J., 
$2, vol. 64; from William Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 64; 
from Rachel Hughes, Io., $2, vol. 64; from Ruth A. 
Crandall, R. I., $2, vol. 64; from John W. Tatum, N. 
J., $2, vol. 64, and for Lydia B. Price, Pa., $2, vol. 64; 
from Mary E. Jones, Canada, $2, vol. 64; from Clarkson 
M. Gifford, Mass., $2, vol. 64; from Caroline Bell, Ind., 
per Jesse Henby, $2, vol. 64; from Isaac C. Stokes, N. J., 
$2, vol. 64, and for Ruth A. Harned, $2, vol. 64; from 
Daniel Packer, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Charles Cooper, 
Pa., $2, vol. 64; for Richard Chambers, Mo., $2, vol. 
64; from Richard 8. Griffith Agent, Pa., $40, being $2 
each for Jesse Brown, Margaretta Windle, Mary Ann 
Taylor, Deborah Smedley, Nathan Cope, T. Clarkson 
Eldridge, Benjamin Hayes, Abigail Hawley, Ralston 
R. Hoopes, Ruth P. Johnson, Ann M. Pratt, Susanna 
S. Thomas, Phebe 8. Yarnall, Truman Forsythe, Re- 
becca Hibberd, Charles L. Warner, Elizabeth Worth, 
Charles S. Carter, Jesse Garrett, Pa., and Joseph E. 
Meyers, Io., vol. 64; from Nathaniel Barton and Joseph 
E. Barton, N.J., $2 each, vol. 64; for George R. 
Chambers, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Amy H. Nicholson, 
N. J., $2, vol. 64, and for Lydia A. Haines, Ger., $2, 
vol. 64; from Esther 8. Prickett, N.J., $2, vol. 64; 
from Elizabeth H. Bromley, N. J., $2, vol. 64, and for 
Florence A. Elliott, W. Town, $2, vol. 64; from Wil- 
liam W. Hazard, Agent, N. Y., $20, being $2 each for 
himself, Nicholas D. Tripp, Persis E. Hallock, Gilbert 
Weaver, Samuel G. Cobk’ Isaac P. Hazard, Hazard 
Library, Mary M. Otis, Mary Ann Simkins, and Li- 
brary Association, Skaneateles, vol. 64; from Charles 
Eleock, Ireland, £1, being 10s. each for himself and 
Wm. Boucher, vol. 64; from David Heston, Fkfd., $2, 
vol. 64; from Henry Horn, Agent, Ind., $6, being $2 
each for H. W. Horn, Penninah Jordan, and Nathan 
Overman, vol. 64; from Jesse Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 64; 
from Hannah J. Roberts, Phila., $2, vol. 64; from 
Philip P. Dunn, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from John Carey, 
Agent, O., $14, being $2 each for Ruth Mathers, Joseph 
Stanton, Lewis Johnson, William Haworth, Jacob 
Barrett, and Elijah Haworth, O., and John F. Stanton, 
Tenn., vol. 64; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2, vol. 64; 
from Thomas Perry, Agent, R. I., $4, being $2 each for 
Martha B. Sheffield ana Jonathan Chace, vol. 64 ; from 
Clarkson Hodgin, Kans., per Alva J. Smith, Agent, $2, 
vol. 64; from Ezra Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from 
Ephraim Tomlinson, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Joshua 
Haight, Agent, N. Y., $2, vol. 64, and for Sarah G. 
Haight, $2, vol. 64; from Louis Stokes and Jane H. 
Pickering, N. J., $2 each vol. 64; from Amy J. Brooks, 
N. J., $2, vol. 64; from Anna H. Tierney, Phila., $2, 
vol. 64; from Deborah B. Webb, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from 
Joseph H. Branson, Pa., $2, vol. 64; for George Wood, 
N.J., $2, vol. 64; from Beulah Palmer, Pa., $2, vol. 64, 
and for Mary C. Palmer, $2, vol. 64; from Charles B. 
Dickinson, N. J.,.$2, vol. 64; from Lydia E. Cooper, 
N. J., $4, being $2 each for David E. Cooper and Wil- 
liam B, Cooper, vol. 64; from Samuel W. Stanley, 
Agent, Io., $34, being $2 each for himself, Mary Wil- 
liams, Morris C. Smith, Joshua W. Smith, Robert W. 
Hampton, John E. Hodgin, Stephen Jackson, Joseph 
L. Hoyle, Joseph Patterson, Zaccheus Test, Pierson 
Hall, Matilda E. Crew, Thomas D. Yocum, Micajah 
Emmons, Benjamin V. Stanley, Thomas E. Stanley 
and Morris Stanley, vol. 64; from Rebecca E. Bacon, 
Phila., $2, vol. 64, and for Henry H. Elkinton, $2, vol. 
64; from James G. McCollin, $8, being $2 each for 
himself and Frances B. McCollin, Phila., and Ann 
Garrett and Margaretta E. Reed, Pa., vol. 64; from 
Ann Harmer and Anna T. Goodwin, N. J., Elizabeth 
H. Comly, Pa., and Ruth H. Sharpless and Walter Gris- 
com, W. Phila., $2 each, vol. 64; from Mary D. Maris, 
Del., $2, vol. 64; for Richard M. Chambers, Pa., $2, 


vol. 64; from William C. Ivins, N. J., $6, bei each 
for himself, Lewis Toft, and James Foskett, yo} 64: 
from William L, Bates, R. I., $2, vol. 64; from Hannal 
W. South, Phila., $8, being $2 each, for herself Ed 
ward L. South, and Walter South, Phila, and Robert 
Burton, Pa., vol. 64; from Frances P. Pitfield, Gtp $2, 
vol. 64; from Martha T. Cox, Gtn., $2, vol. 64: from 
Peter Thomson, Gtn., $2, vol. 64; from Elijah Kester 
Md., $2, vol. 64; from Isaac P. Wilbur, Agent, Mags. 
$28, being $2 each, for himself, John T. Wilbur, Jamg 
T. Wilbur, Mary Booth, Lydia Mitchell, Job 8, Gid. 
ley, Jesse Tucker, Elizabeth Mitchell, James H. Tucker 
Elizabeth H. Eddy, and Daniel Ricketson, Mass. Isa, 
bel L. Gifford and Mary A. Gardner, R. I., and ‘Jane 
P. Osborn, N. H., vol. 64; from L. Caroline Ash, Pa 
$2, vol. 64; from Caleb Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 64, and he 
Benjamin P. Hoopes, $2, vol. 64; from George Sh 
less, Agent, Pa., $22, being $2 each for himself, John 
Sharpless, Morris Cope, Isaac Good, Margaret Maul 
Robert Lewis, Emily Pusey, Hannah Harry, Mar. 
garetta J. Mercer, Joshua Sharpless, and William Cox 
vol. 64; from James W. Oliver, Mass., $8, being 32 
each for himself, Owen Dame, Mary Page, and Bunice 
B. Paddack, vol. 64; from Charles De Cou, N. J,, $2, 
vol. 64; from Sabina Hiatt, Kans., $2, to No. 13, vol. 65: 
from Edward Richie, Phila., $6, being $2 each for 
himself and Elizabeth Allen, Phila, and Hannah D, 
White, O., vol. 64; from Thomas Lippincott, Phila, 
$6, being $2 each for himself, Edward Lippincott, and 
Charles Lippincott, vol. 64; from E. A. Haines, Phila, 
$2, vol. 64; from Joseph Cartland, Mass., $2, vol. 64; 
from Sarah E. Wright, N. J., $4, being $2 each for 
Sarah B. De Cou and Charles Wright, Jr., vol. 64; 
from Richard S. Griffith, Agent. Pa., $18, being $2 each 
for Thomas S. Butler, Dr. Levi Hoopes, William H, 
Reid, Sybilla Starr Cope, Mary Ann C. Seatte 

and William P. Townsend, W. Chester, James F. Reid 
and William Kerr, E. Downingtown, and Thomas 
Thorp, Wilmington, Del., vol. 64; from Abraham Gib- 
bons, Pa., $8.50 being $2 each for himself, Brinton P, 
Cooper, and Penrose Maule, Pa., and $2.50 for Marian 
G. Beeman, England, vol. 64; from Clarkson Moore, 
Agent, Pa., $24, being $2 each for himself, Nathan 
Cook, Thomas H. Whitson, Abi M. Whitson, William 
B. Harvey, William Wickersham, Horatio G. Cooper, 
Elizabeth C. Cooper, Harvey Murray, 8. Morris Jones, 
and Samuel Hoopes, Pa., and Sarah B. Chambers, Del., 
vol. 64; from John M. Rasmussen, IIl., $2, vol. 64. 


Bay” Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


Diep, suddenly of disease of the heart, Second Mo- 
26th, Jonn Cook, a member of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing, Iowa, in the 70th year of his age. 

——, on the 10th of Seventh Month, Marcaret A, 
wife of Thomas Nicholson, a member and elder of 
Salem Monthly Meeting, Iowa, aged 71 years and one 
month. She was the daughter of Jacob and Margaret 
Maxwell, of Union Co., Ind., with whom she removed 
to Iowa in 1840. She was strongly attached to the 
principles and testimonies of ancient Friends, and 
strictly adhered to them from childhood. She borea 
lingering illness of 15 months, with Christian patience 
and resignation, saying, she had been enabled to give 
all up, and desired the Lord’s will might be done; that 
she had the assurance that there was a place of rest for 
her when her sufferings here was ended. At another 
time, when in great distress, she said, it would bea 
happy change when released from this bed of pain. 
She might truly be called a mother in Israel; and 
many do testify to her worth as a friend in time of 
need. 

——, at his residence in Marshallton, Penn’a, on the 
18th of Seventh Month, 1890, Lewis Emsres, in the 
80th year of his age, a member of Bradford Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Having been very feeble for s 
long time previous to his last sickness, which eonfined 
him to his bed for several weeks, he seemed to feel his 
time would be short; and said to his physician, “that 
though outwardly he was very uncomfortable, yet Im 
wardly, all was peace.” At another time, to those near 
him he said, “I think this will be the last; if so, all is 
well; I trust in Him, the Lord of Hosts is his name. 

——, Eighth Month 2nd, 1890, at the residence of 
herdaughter, Paoli, Penn’a, GULIELMA W. GARRIGUB, 
in the 70th year of her age. While able, she was dili- 
gent in the attendance of meetings, feeling it a pleasant 
duty. A careful reader of the Scriptures, an had a 
calm, restful assurance in the atoning merits of her 
Saviour. For fifteen months was almost entirely 00 
fined to the house; which she bore with Christian 
patience, cheerfully resigned to stay and suffer, or ready 
to go, and be at rest. 
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